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Rotes. 


years. But I apprehend the real question 
is, Why was this place called Tyburn? My 
answer is, It was called Tyburn because it 
Was situated on or near the site of the ancient 
town or village of that name. 

The chief existing authority for the his- 
tory of Tyburn is Lysons. His account of the 
manor has been followed without apparent 
question by every succeeding topographer, 
including Thomas Smith, the only writer 


| who has dealt specially with the history of 


St. Marylebone, as Mr. Clinch’s book hardly 
professes to be more than a réchauffé of old 
material. Mr. Lorrie in his paper, ante, p. 210, 


| similarly follows Lysons, and, so far as I can 


see, adds nothing in the way of original 
information. Now the Rev. Daniel Lysons 
was a topographer of wonderful ability and 
industry, but, ranging as he did over so 


| wide a field, it would have been a miracle if 


he had not occasionally committed a mistake. 


|In his account of the manor of Tyburn his 
errors are fairly numerous. 


We all know that when Domesday Book 
was compiled the Abbess of Barking held 
Tyburn of the king. Mr. Rurtron very per- 


| tinently asks, ‘* Did she continue to hold it 
| until the suppression of the house?” Accord- 


ing to Lysons (‘ Environs,’ second ed., 1811, 


| vol. ii part ii. p. 541), Robert de Vere held 
the manor under the abbess. Mr. Lorrie 


| goes further, and says that Robert rented it 


THE MANOR OF TYBURN. 
(See 9 S. vii. 121, 210, 242, 282, 310.) 
I nave followed with attention the dis- | 
cussion which has taken place regarding 
‘Executions at Tyburn and Elsewhere,’ not 
only because of the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, but because I have for some 
time past made a special study of the history 
of the locality. My researches are by no 
means complete, but I may hope to add 
something to the information which is con- 
tained in the ordinary works of reference, 
and, with the Index in view, have made a 
slight alteration in the title which was 
adopted by Mr. W. L. Rutrron. Although 
one cannot entirely ignore the use to which 
Tyburn was put for several centuries, I shall 
only treat it as incidental to the main subject. 
The conclusions at which I have inde- 
pendently arrived agree in nearly every 
detail with those of Mr. Rurron. It is 
therefore with the criticisms of Mr Lortre 
that I propose chiefly to deal. These may 
be subjected to two tests—the test of evidence 
and the test of common sense. 
Mr. asks what Mr. Rutrron means 
by Tyburn. Tyburn was, I presume, the 
P 


| from the abbess, and that he gave the lease 


toone of his youngerchildren. I have hunted 
through many records, and have never found 
a trace of this lease. Perhaps Mr. Lorrie 
will kindly say where it is to be found. [f, 
however, an answer is required to Mr. 
Rutton’s question, Lysons will supply it. 
In his account of Barking (‘ Environs,’ second 
ed., 1811, vol. i. part ii. p. 607) he gives a 
schedule of the estates held by the convent 
at the time of the dissolution ; and although 
many broad manors were in the hands of the 
abbess, that of Tyburn will not be found 
amongst them, though she was in possession 
of some “lands in Marybone.” 

In dealing with historical questions of this 
kind one broad fact should ever be kept in 
view. During the four hundred years that 
elapsed between the date of the Domesday 
Survey and that of the accession of the 
Tudors the boundaries of manors did not 
remain constant. Some were subdivided 
into smaller tracts, others were added to, 
and a system of freehold ownership grew up 
within the manors, as well as many copy- 
hold rights, which considerably curtailed the 
limits of the property held by the original 


e of execution for some hundreds of | possessors. Thus at the time of the dissolu- 
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tion the Abbess of Barking held some land 
in the manor of which her predecessor had 
been mistress, on the same footing as several 
other freeholders whom I could name. 

In the absence, therefore, of evidence to the 
contrary, I take it as an undoubted fact that 
the Abbess of Barking lost possession of the 
manor of Tyburn not long after the Conquest. 
The exact date I am unable to state, but the 


cession probably took place when Henry LI. | 
afforested the estates of the abbey. Stephen, | 


who was alwaysa friend of the abbey, restored 
these estates ; but the Tyburn manor appears 
to have remained in the hands of the Crown, 
as it formed one of a group of manors which 
included Prittiwell, Margaretting, and Wool- 
verston in Essex, Medmenham in Bucks, 


and one or two others, which were granted | 


by King Henry Il. to the family of San- 
ford* by the serjeanty of acting as cham- 
berlain to the queen on the occasion of 
her coronation (Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ i. 167, 168). 
Two members of this family, Adam and 
Jordan de Sanford, founded, in honour of St. 
Lawrence, a priory of Black Canons at Blake- 
more, in Essex, at the beginning of the reign 
of King John ; and it was doubtless on this 
account that the church of Tyburn was 
appropriated by the Bishop of London, 
William de Sancta Maria, to that establish- 
ment. In 1234 Otho FitzWilliam leased to 
Brother Robert de Sanford, Master of the 
Knights Templars in England, the manor 
of Lileston with its appurtenances, a grant 
which was confirmed five years later (* Feet 
of Fines for London and Middlesex,’ ed. 
Hardy and Page, i. 25).+ Robert de Sanford, 
who was probably a member of the family 
which held Tyburn, added largely to the 
possessions of his order, for we find from the 
*Feet of Fines’ that he acquired land and 
other property not only in Cranford, Hen- 
don, Finchley, and Hampstead, but also in 
Tyburn; and [ think it not unlikely that 
the last-named property, which would, of 


course, be merged in the manor of Lileston, | 


may have constituted the estate which was 
subsequently granted by the Prior of the 
Hospitallers to John and Joan Blennerhasset, 
and which now forms the Portman estate. 


* This name is variously spelt Saunford, Sand- 
ford, Sampford, and Samford. 

+ See my paper on ‘The Manor of Lisson,’ 9" S. 
i. ISL. 
+ In connexion with this grant, Mr. Lorrie cites 


L. Larking, * Hospitallers,’ Cam. Soc., 1857. I have | 


carefully gone through this book, but have failed 
to find any reference whatever to the transaction in 
question. The fact that Tyburn is not mentioned 
in it, whilst the lands at Cranford, Hendon, and 


Hampstead are included in the “bona quondam | 


| The Hospitallers, after the fall of the Tem. 
lars, were granted the possessions of the 
atter order ; and as no mention of any part 
of Tyburn is made in the schedule of the 
| property belonging to the Knights of St. John 
}at the dissolution, this conjecture (and | 
admit it is only a conjecture) seems plausible, 
and it would further account for the inter. 
| section of the Tyburn manor which is recog- 
nized as a ditticulty by Mr. Rurrox. The 
last of the Sanfords who held the Tyburn 
manor, Gilbert, was a man of some distinction, 
| From the Patent Rolls 20 Richard IL, we 
| learn that in 1235 he officiated in his heredj 
tary office of chamberlain to the queen at 
| the coronation of Eleanor of Provence, the 
queen of Henry III. Although he received 
no writ of summons to Parliament, he seems 
to have held baronial rank, as his descendants, 
the Earls of Oxford, assumed the title of 
Baron Sanford ; and in 1626 it was resolved 
by the House of Lords that this barony, 
together with those of Bolebec and Badles- 
mere, was in abeyance between the heirs 
general of John de Vere, seventh Earl of 
Oxford (Nicolas, ‘ Historic Peerage,’ ed. by 
Courthope, 1857, p. 63). But Gilbert de 
Sanford’s chief claim to distinction arises 
from the fact that it was through his public 
spirit that water was first supplied to the 
citizens of London from sources beyond the 
City limits. Mr.J.G. Waller, in his paper on 
‘The Tybourne and the Westbourne, in the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, vi. 256, has, by a 
curious oversight, stated that “as early as 
21 Henry III. liberty was granted to Gilbert 
Sandford to convey water from Tyburn by 
pipes of lead to the City.” This reverses the 
real state of the case. Gilbert de Sanford 
was not the grantee, but the grantor of this 
privilege to the citizens of London by virtue 
of his position as lord of the manor from 
which the water was conveyed. It may be 
useful here to quote the words of Stow. 
After writing that the sources which had 
| hitherto supplied the City had proved in- 
| sufficient, the chronicler goes on to say : 


| ‘* They were forced to seeke sweete waters abroad, 
| whereof some at the request of King Henry the Third, 
| in the 21. yeareof his raigne (1236), were for the profite 
of the Citty, and good of the whole realme, thether 
repayring, to wit, for the poore to drinke, and the 
rich to dresse their meate, granted to the Cittizens, 
and their successors by one Gi/hert Sanforde, with 
| liberty to conuay water from the Towne of 7'eyborne, 
| by pipes of leade into their Citty.”—‘ Survey,’ ed. 
| 1603, p. 17. : 


| On the following page Stow again says :— 


Templi ” (p. 95), lends weight to the suggestion in 
the text. 
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“In the yeare 1236, certaine Marchant Strangers 

of Cities beyond the Seas, to wit, Amiens, Corby, 
and Nele, for priuiledges which they enioyed in this 
Cittie, gave 100/. towardes the charges of conueying 
water from the towne of 7'eyhorne.’ 
I lay some stress on Stow’s expression “the 
town of Tyburn,” because Mr. Lortiz, re- 
ferring to the date of Longbeard’s execution, 
1196, says “that we have evidence that then 
and much later there was no such town or 
village.” Between 1196 and 1236 there is an 
interval of only forty years, so that it would 
be satisfactory to have the evidence for Mr. 
LortTie’s assertion. But where was this * town 
of Tyburn”? Stow goes on to say :- 

* The first Cesterne of leade castellated with stone 
in the Citty of London, was called the Great Con- 
duit in west Cheape, which was begunne to bee 
builded in the veare 1285. Henry Wa/es being then 
Mayor, the water course from Padington to James 
hed hath 510. rods, from James hed on the hil to the 


Mewsgate, 1W2. rods, from the Mewsegate to the Crosse | 


in Cheape 484. rods. 
In the margin opposite this passage is the 
note, “Water conueyed from Teyborn to 
London,” and on p. 267 is a similar passage 
relating to the great conduit from Paddington. 
The inference which I draw from these pas- 
sages is that “the town of Tyburn” was 
situated within the district known as Pad- 
dington, and that it probably occupied the 
spot on which Spring Street, Conduit Street, 
and the adjoining thoroughfares now stand. 
Gilbert, like brabantio, had one fair 
daughter, Alice de Sanford, the heiress of 
all his broad manors, and the “ wardship and 
marriage” of this lady became an object of 
competition among the nobles of King 
Henry’s Court. The result is briefly told by 
Morant and Lysons (‘ Environs,’ second ed., 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 643). Hugh de Vere, fourth 
Earl of Oxford and Great Chamberlain of 
England, is stated in some records to have 
bought the wardship directly from the king 


for the sum of one thousand marks, while | 
others seem to represent that the vendor was | 


Fulk Basset, Bishop of London, who had 
purchased it of the king for the same sum, 
perhaps as a trustee. 
have been, the earl bestowed the young lady 
in marriage on his eldest son Robert, who 
succeeded him as fifth Earl of Oxford in 1263. 
Thenceforward the group of manors inherited 
from the Sanfords, including Tyburn, ap- 
pears to have been regarded as an appanage 
for the female line. On this principle, the 
manors in question were not inherited with 
the earldom of Oxford by the eldest son 
Robert, but were granted in reversion to a 
daughter, Joan, on her marriage with William 
de Warren, eldest son of John de Warren, 


However this may | 


Earl of Surrey and Sussex, and a great- 
grandson of Hamelin Plantagenet, an ilfegiti- 
mate brother of King Henry II. (Pat. 13 Ed- 
ward 1. m. 15). In this patent the manors 
of Tyburn, Medmenham, &c., are distinctly 
stated to have been held in capite by the Earl 
of Oxford, as pointed out by Mr. Rutron 
(ante, p. 311) ; and this would seem to be the 
place in which I may avow myself as the 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who was alleged 
by that gentleman to have tentatively 
suggested that the Earl of Oxford may 
have exercised his manorial right of the 
gallows at Tyburn, and that that locality 
may from that cause have become the general 
place of execution. Mr. Lorrie questioned 
this suggestion, on the ground that the De 
Veres were never lords of the manor of 
Tyburn, and that they were merely tenants 
ot the Abbess of Barking. These views, 
based on Lysons’s mistakes, have, I think, 
| been disposed of, and I will now proceed to 
state my reasons for submitting the very 
conjectural opinion in question. In 1293, 
22 Edward L., Robert, Earl of Oxford, was 
summoned by a writ of guo warranto to 
answer for his claim to the honours of his 
manors, Kensington and Tyburn,  viz., 
the “view of frank-pledge,” the “assize 
of bread and beer,” “infangenethef, utfan- 
genethet, furcas.” To this the earl made 
reply, so far as regarded his liberties in 
the manor of Tyburn, that he and his wife 
Alice held them until the end of their lives, 
ang that they would then be inherited by 
John, son and heir of William de Warren, 
| who was then under age, his father havin 

previously died. This reply not being deemec 
satisfactory, a further writ was issued, and 
the earl was compelled to admit that he had 
|no liberty in Tyburn except the view of 
frank-pledge and those things which apper- 
tained to a view of that kind (‘Placita de 
Quo Warranto,’ pp. 478, 479).* It would 
appear from these writs that while the tenure 
'on which he held the manor prohibited the 
/earl from certain liberties, he nevertheless 
exercised the privilege of the gallows, until 
called to account for doing so. There is no 
reference whatever to the Abbey of Barking 
in these documents. W. F. Pripeaux. 

| (To be continued.) 

| [Gilbert de Sanford’s grant is recorded in the 
| ‘Calendar of Letter-Book A,’ pp. 14, 15, edited by 
Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe for the Library Committee 
| of the Corporation. he grantor says: ‘* Know ye 
| that at the request of the lord the King, and for 
| his honour and reverence and the common benefit 


| 


* Acopy of the first writ is given very erroneously 
in Faulkner’s ‘ Kensington,’ 1820, p. 4 
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of the City of London and the whole realm, I have 


granted and quitclaimed to the said City and 
citizens, for me and my heirs for ever, all those 
wells and their waters which lie in my fief of 
Tyburne near the public highway leading towards 
the said City ; to bring the said waters bya conduit 
to the said City through such parts of my fief as 
they may deem expedient.” Mention is also made 
of “the tower or reservoir where the waters are 
collected.”) 
EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*SELIMUS.’ 
(Concluded from p. 325.) 

Orren, when comparing Marlowe's plays 
and poems with each other, I have been 
struck by the close manner in which ‘ Dido’ 
repeats ‘ Tamburlaine,’ and it has occurred to 
me that perhaps the author worked con- 
currently at the two dramas, and threw Dido 
aside to get on with other work. Although 
Marlowe left ‘Dido’ unfinished at his death, 
it is pretty safe to say that his friend Thomas 
Nashe, who oo, it, added but little to 
the play. The phrasing of ‘ Dido’ and ‘ Tam- 
burlaine’ is sometimes uncommonly alike and 
different from what we find in other parts of 
Marlowe's work ; and occasionally a whole 
line of one play is repeated or nearly —— 
in the other. Note, for instance, the follow- 
ing :— 

Tamb. And clothe it in a crystal livery. 

*2 Tamb.,’ L. iii., p. 46, col. 2. 
£n. And clad her in a crystal livery. 
* Dido,’ V., p. 270, col. 1. 
And not unseldom we come across bits like 
these, which enable us to pick out with pre- 
cision parts of ‘Dido’ that were certainly 
penned by Marlowe :— 
Tamb. But then run desperate through the 
thickest throngs, 
Dreadless of blows, of bloody wounds, and death. 
*2 Tamb.,’ IIL. ii., p. 56, col. 1. 

En. Yet flung I forth, and, desperate of my life, 
Ran in the thickest throngs, and, &c. 

* Dido,’ IL, p. 258, col. 1. 
The scene from which the latter passage is 
taken is undoubtedly by Marlowe entirely, 
and parts of it copy from Spenser. 

‘Dido’ also contains repetitions of other 
pieces by Marlowe, as the following will show: 

En. Threatening a thousand deaths at every 

glance * Dido,’ IL., p. 258, col. 1. 
Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance. 
* Hero and Leander,’ Ist Sest., 1. 382. 


Faust. Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a 
kiss. ‘Dr. Faustus,’ p. 99, col. 2. 
Dido. And he'll make me immortal with a kiss. 
Dido,’ [V., p- 269, col. 1. 

Hence it is a not only that Marlowe 

repeats himself occasionally, but that the 


repetitions in ‘Dido’ are a certain guide to 
i of the tragedy that are from his 
1and. That being so, I will now compare 
‘Dido’ with ‘Selimus’ :— 
Dido. And wilt thou not be mov’d with Dido’s 
words? 
Thy mother was no goddess, perjur’d man, 
Nor Dardanus the author of thy stock ; 
But thou art sprung from Scythian Caucasus, 
And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck. 
* Dido,’ V., p. 272, col. 1. 
Zonara. Thou art not, false groom, son to Bajazet ; 
He would relent to hear a woman weep, 
But thou wast born in desert Caucasus, 
And the Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck ; 
Knowing thou wert a monster like themselves. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1235-9. 


The lines are paralleled again in ‘ Edward IL,’ 
p. 219, col. 2, where the king tells Lightborn 
that the story of what he (the king) has had 
to endure would melt a heart hewn from the 
Caucasus, and make it relent at his misery. 
For style and phrasing compare the follow- 
ing, and note how Guise and Selimus echo 
each other again :— 
omy aes mean conceits and baser men fear 
death: 
Tut, they are peasants ; 7 am Duke of Guise. 
* Massacre at Paris,’ p. 242, col. 1. 
Selimus. Let Mahound’s laws be locked up in their 
ease, 
And meaner men and of a baser spirit, 
In virtuous actions seek for glorious merit, 
I count it, &e. * Selimus,’ ll. 246-9. 


Guise. I am a juror in the holy league, 
And therefore hated of the Protestants : 
What should I do but stand upon my guard? 
* Massacre at Paris,” p. 240, col. 1. 
Sel. But for I see the Schoolmen are prepar’d 
To plant ’gainst me their bookish ordinance, 
I mean to stand on a sententious guard. 


* Selimus,’ ll. 303-5. 


Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms. 
*1 Tamb.,’ IL. i., p. 13, col. 1. 
Love of rule and kingly sovereignty. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 200. 


But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw. 
‘Edward IL.,’ p. 212, col. 2. 

As when a lion, rav’ning for his prey, 

Falleth upon a drove of horned bulls, 

And rends them strongly in his kingly paws. 

*Selimus,’ ll. 2495-7. 
As princely lions, when they rouse themselves, 
Stretching their paws, and threatening herds of 


beasts, &c. 
*1 Tamb..,’ L. ii., p. 10, col. 1. 


And in your shields “nie your rancorous minds. 
‘Edward IL,’ p. 195, col. 1. 
Charactering honour in his batter’d shield. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 56 
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Zeno. Sweet Tambutlaine, when wilt thou leave 


these arms ? 


Tamb. When heaven shall cease to move on both 


the poles, 


And when the ground, whereon my soldiers march, 


Shall rise aloft and touch the hornéd moon ; 
And not before, my sweet Zenocrate. 
‘2 Tamb.,’ p. 46, col. 2. 
Sel. Queen of Amasia, wilt thou yield thyself? 
Queen. First shall the overflowing Euripus 
Of sweet Eubea stop his restless course, 


And AWeets bright globe bring the day from the 


And quench his hot beams in the Eastern sea. 


*Selimus,’ ll. 2383-7. 


Send out thy furies from thy fiery hall; 
The pitiless Erynnis arm’d with whips 
And all the damnéd monsters of black hell. 


*Selimus,’ ll. 1320-2. 


In few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna’s bane, 
The juice of hebon, and Cocytus’ breath, 
And all the oisons of the Sty ygian pool, &e. 


he Jew of Malta,’ IIL., p. 164, col. 1. 


Then haste, Cosroe, to be king alone. 


Tamb.,’ 1. iii., p. 15, col. 2. 


Now am I king alone, and none but I. 


*Selimus,’ |. 2520. 


And seek not to enrich thy followers 
By lawless rapine from a silly maid. 


*1 Tamb.,’ I. ii., p. 9, col. 2. 


Enrich thy soldiers with robberies. 


*Selimus,’ 1. 2380. 


I know, sir, what it is to kill a man ; 
It works remorse of conscience in me, Xe. 


*2 Tamb.,’ IV. i., p. 61, col. 1. 


So this is well: for I am none of ene 
That make a conscience for to killa man, &e. 


*Selimus,’ ll. 1729-30. 


alient Theridamas, 
The chief captain of Mycetes’ host. 
*1 Tam).’ (4to version), Dyce, p. 7, col. 2 
Ottrante is my name; 
Chief captain of the Tartar’s mighty host. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 711-2 


For he is gross and like the massy earth 
That moves not upwards, nor by princely deeds 
Doth mean to soir above the highest sort. 


*1 Tamb.,’ IL. vii., p. 18, col. 2. 


Oh! th’ are two wings wherewith I use to fly, 
And soar abov the common sort. 


*Selimus,’ ll. 1738 9. 


That e’er made passage thorough Persian arms. 
These are the wings shall make it fly, & 


And hewing passage through the Persians. 


‘Selimus,’ |. 2494. 


Who made the «hannel overflow with blood. 
* Edward IL.,’ p. 209, col. 1. 
The channels ri like riverets of blood. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 1307. 


Tamb.,’ IL. iii., p. ‘ts, col, 2. 


When she that rules i in Rhamnus’ golden gates. 
Tamb.,’ LI. iti., p. 15, col. 1. 


Chief patroness of Ramus’ golden gates. 


*Selimus,’ 1. 682. 


I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains, 
And with my hand turn Fortune’s wheel about. 
‘1 Tamb.,’ L. ii., p. 11, col. 2. 
Thou hast not Fortune tiéd in a chain. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 2420. 
Begin betimes: Occasion’s bald behind ; 
Slip not thine coperenty, &e. 
e Jew of Malta,’ V., p. 175, col. 2. 
Wisdom ME est to follow tide and wind, 


And catch the front of swift Occasion, &c. 
* Selimus,’ Il. 274-5. 


I ‘ll disinherit him and all the rest, 


385 


For L’ll rule France, but they shall wear the crown, 


And, if they storm, 1 then may pull them down. 
Massacre at Paris,’ p. 235, col. 1. 


Then, Selimus, take thou it [the crown] in his stead ; 


And if at this thy boldness he dare frown, 
Or but resist thy will, then pull him down. 
* Selimus,’ ll. 265-7. 


In whose sweet person is compris’d the sum 
Of Nature’s skill and heavenly majesty. 
‘1 Tamb.,’ V. i., p. 32, col. 1. 


It cannot be, that he in whose high thoughts 
A map of many valours is enshrin’d, &c. 
*Selimus,’ 1]. 181-2. 


The chiefest god, first mover of that sphere, ke. | 
Tamb.,’ IV. ii., p. 26, col. 2 


But oh thou Supreme Architect of all, 

First mover of those tenfold crystal orbs, 

Where all those moving and unmoving eyes, &e. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 1440-2. 


By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof, &e. | 
‘Edward LI.,’ p. 204, col. 2 
Earth’s barrenness, and all men’s hatred, 


Inflict upon 7, thou great Primus Motor ! 
‘The Jew of Malta,’ p. 150, col. 1. 


W hose shape is figure of the highest God. 
2 Tamb.,’ IL. ii., p. 50, col. 2. 
And please the anger of the highest God. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 2148. 
Nor yet thyself, the onger of the Highest. 
ramb.,’ V. i., p. 68, col. 2. 
So surely will the vengeance of the Highest, 


And jealous anger of his fearful arm, &c. 
*2 Tamb.,’ LI. i., p. 50, col. 1. 


By that blessed Christ, 
And by the tomb where he was buried, &e. 


By the holy rites of Mahomet, 
His wondrous tomb, and sacre -d Aleoran. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1964-5 and 1170-1. 
By Mahomet my kinsman’s sepulchre, 
And by the holy Alcoran I swear, &c, 
Fee Tamb.,’ IIL. iii., p. 22, col. 2 
Also see ‘2 Tamb.,’ L. i., p. 45, col. 1. 


And so on, through many pages, for I have 
not nearly exhausted the list of parallel pas- 
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sages that could be cited from ‘Selimus’ and 
Marlowe’s works. 


[ claim that ‘Selimus’ is by Christopher 


Marlowe, and not by Robert Greene ; and 
humbly suggest that it is Marlowe's first 
slay, and was immediately followed by ‘The 
Firat Part of Tamburlaine.’ 

In conclusion, I have to add that, although 
I did not know it until after I had made out 
the relation between ‘Selimus’ and ‘ Locrine,’ 
that relation had been discovered by Mr. 
Daniel, who announced it in the Atheneum 
of 16 April, 1898. Moreover, Mr. Churton 
Collins knew that both ‘ Locrine’ and ‘Seli- 
mus’ were indebted to Spenser, and he deals 
with the matter in his work on Greene, 
written eighteen months ago, but not yet 
issued from the Clarendon Press. I have 
not seen Mr. Collins’s evidence, nor have 
I ever had access to Mr. Daniel's note in the 
Atheneum. Nobody, however, seems to have 
ever thought of Marlowe as the author of 
*Selimus '"—a fact which strikes me as being 
very strange. CHARLES CRAWFORD. 

53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 


* Kinkasou.” — This zoological term has 
always been more or less of a puzzle to lexi- 
cographers, French as well as English. Littré 
gives it without etymology. Webster says it 
is the “ native American name,” which is safe, 
but vague. The ‘Century Dictionary’ calls 
it South American, which is _ incorrect, 
though the term is at present confined to a 
South American mammal. The only precise 
statement is that of the ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ viz., that it is from “careajou, the 
native name.” As no authority is quoted, 
this is probably a mere guess, but it afforded 
me a starting-point for investigation ; and 
from the evidence which [ have collected it 
appears to be actually not far from the truth. 

The first thing to do was obviously to find 
how the word was used in old works of travel. 
After some search, | came upon the * Histoire 
Naturelle de Amérique Septentrionale,’ by 
Nicolas Denys, 1672. Vol. ii. chap. xxi. gives 
a full account of the gu/neajou, as this writer 
spells it (p. 328, “ Les renards et le quineajou 
font la chasse ensemble,” &c.). This proved 
that in the seventeenth century it was looked 
upon as Canadian. My next step was to 
ascertain whether any trace of it remained in 
the languages of the Canadian Indians of to- 
day. Bishop Baraga’s ‘Otchipwe Dictionary,’ 
1878, gave me “Gwingwaage, wolverine, car- 
cajou.” Similarly, Cuoq’s ‘Lexique Algonquin,’ 
1886, has “ Awingwaage, carcajou, en anglais 
wolverine.” A riddle of long standing is thus 
solved, in time, I hope, for the forthcoming 


volume of the ‘N.E.D.’ Kinkajou is a 
“doublet” of carcajou. Originally both 
names were applied to the wolverine, but 
in the eighteenth century Buffon detached 
kinkajou, and his successors have confirmed 
his regrettable transfer of this North Ameri- 
can name to a South American quadruped. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“WE DON’T WANT TO FIGHT, BUT BY JINGO 
IF WE Do.”—The death of “the Great” Mac- 
dermott, the singer of this song, so popular 
at the music-hails in the late seventies, 
| deserves a note. The song, it will be remem- 
| bered, was intended as a laudation of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and was trans- 
|lated into almost every European language, 
lincluding that of Russia. The author was 
| Mr. G. W. Hunt, “the Kipling of the halls.” 
| I believe it is generally recognized that Mr. 
| George Jacob Holyoake originated the name 
|of Jingo as a term of reproach to those who 
supported the late statesman’s conduct of 
foreign affairs. N.S. S. 

[See SS. iii, 228, 334; vi. 51, 74, 149, 312, 373; 
vil. 10, 232.) 


“Lapiity.”—This word occurs as early as 
1554. Ina translation of that date of a Latin 
| petition, in the third ‘ Miscellany’ of the Mait- 
land Club, p. 65, we find among the considera- 
| tions alleged by the petitioners the words: 
|“ The lability and breuitie of tymes maneris 
}and of men in this wale of teiris beand con- 
siderit.”. It is pleasing to see that “this 
| wale” is a phrase that did not originate with 
a nineteenth-century novelist. Q. V 
[The earliest quotation in the ‘ H.E.D.’ is 1646.] 


Hocartu’s House, Catswick.—Hogarth’s 
house is, it appears, about to be pulled down, 
and the site, together with the garden (which 
contains nearly an acre), occupied by flats. 
The house, which is well known from the 
illustrations which have appeared from time 
to time, is a good specimen of the art of the 
early Georgian period, and is well worthy of 
preservation. A subscription has been set on 
foot with that object, but in view of the 
value of the land it is extremely doubtful 
whether sufticient money will be raised’ to 
save the house from destruction. 

There seems no doubt that the house was 
inhabited by Hogarth, but the suggestion 
that it was previously occupied by Sir James 
Thornhill appears without foundation. The 
house was for a short time in the occupation 
of the Rev. F. Cary, M.A. (1772-1844), 


vicar of Abbots Bromley, Staffs, and trans- 
lator of Dante. In the memoir of Cary by 
| his son it is stated :— 
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“A fashionable chapel in London was net suited 
to his retiring habits [Cary was at one time reader 
at Berkeley Chapel); he therefore gladly availe« 
himself of the offer of the curacy and lectureship of 


Chiswick, of which parish the Rev. Thomas Frere | 


Bowerbank was vicar. This made his removal to 
the sphere of his duties requisite; he therefore 
purchased a house at C oo which had formerly 
oe the residence of Sir James Thornhill and his 
son-in-law Hogarth. Here he fixed his residence 
in the summer of the year IS14.”—‘ Mem. of Cary, 
i. 313. 

Hogarth was admitted as a copyholder of | 
the manor of Chiswick 13 September, 1749, 
and his predecessor was G. A. Ruperty, clerk, 
who was admitted 15 July, 1721. Mrs. 
Hogarth lived in the house in ‘Hogarth I zane, 
Chiswick, until 1789. Joun Hess. 

Spring Gardens, S.W. 


INTRODUCTION oF THE Eprtscopan Wic.— 
It is stated in Al/ the Year Round, 22 March, 
1873, and in other publications, that Arch- 
bishop Tillotson is said to have been the 
first spiritual peer who wore a wig; but this 
is not quite certain. There can be no doubt 
that the spiritual bench gradually followed 
the usage of laymen. It would be interest- 
ing to learn on what authority this state 
ment is made. 

In the portrait of Archbishop Tillotson at 
Clare College, Cambridge, that ecclesiastic is 
represented in his episcopal robes and wear 
ing his natural hair. He was in early life a 
Fellow of this college. 

ANDREWs. 

Hull Royal Institution. 


Crosterk AND PasToraL Starr. (See ante’ 
p. 231.)—Your correspondent Lorp MELVILLE 
writes as if he thought that the term 
“ecrosier ” denoted something different from 
a pastoral staff—-namely, an archbishop’s 
cross. But it has been shown over and over 
again that to call an archbishop’s cross a 
crosier is a mode rn blunder, res that both 


“crosier” and “pastoral staff” are terms | 


properly applied to a bishop's crook. I may 
refer to an article on the use of these terms 
in Archewologia, lii, 709-32, and to a letter in 
me Church Times of 22 March from the Rev. 
G.S. Tyack, who appears to have come to the 
right conclusion by an independent investiga- 
tion on historical lines. He also calls atten- 
tion to the ritual blunder—not yet exploded, 
after all that has been written about it 
that an archbishop should hold his cross, 
instead of the episcopal crosier, in the act of 
blessing. The rubrics in the Pontificals and 
the unbroken Roman tradition are quite con- 
clusive on this point, and pictorial repre- 
sentations —symbolical, and not. realistic, 
which, however, could mislead no one at the | 


1| 


time when they were executed—should carry 
no weight in a question of this sort. A repre- 
| sentation of an archbishop with a cross in his 
hand is as purely symbolical as is a picture 
| of St. Denys walking about in his pontifical 
vestments with his mitred head in his hands, 
or one of St. Cuthbert in bed with nothing 
|on but his mitre. If archbishops sometimes 


| carried their own c rosses, or still do so, out of 


church, that is another matter. & oe 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ FOR SALE.—I suggest, 
lfor the benefit of recent subscribers, that 
when a long set or scarce indexes of the pub- 
lication are offered for sale the fact should be 
notified, and so enable them to complete their 
sets. To test whether this suggestion meets 
with the approval of the Editor, I send the 
following extract from a catalogue, recently 

received, of Thomas Thorne, bookseller, 49, 
Blackett Street, Newcastle- upon-Tyne : - 

* Notes and Queries, from commencement, 
November, 1849, to December, 1861. First and 
Second Series complete, with the exceedingly 
scarce Index to both Series, together 26 vols., ori- 
ginal cloth, 6/.” 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71. Brecknock Road. 

[We ourselves paid 5/. 15s. for the Index to the 
Third Series. A Couien bookseller offered us sub- 
sequently the Indexes to the first three Series 
for 9/.] 


“CompLarn.”—The ‘H.E.D. gives as the 
earliest quotation for this word in the sense 
of “to groan or creak from overstraining,” 
used of a ship, the London Gazette of 1722. 
The following is much older (1608): “ For she 
complained already in many places, she being 
a very old ship” (Danvers, * Letters seuatved 
by the East India Company from its Servants 
in the East,’ i. 19). W. Crooke 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Literary Errors.—The Ondlooker is a three- 
penny paper—e xpensive enough, in all con- 
science. I have just picked up a specimen 
copy of it dated 30 March. Opening casually 
at p. 649, I read the following :— 

“An Oxford undergraduate sends an effusion, 
original I think, which shows some knowledge of 
feminine nature, is [sir] apt at this time of the | year 
to turn longingly in the direction of Paris :— 

Mrs. Gill 
Was very ill, 
And nought would her recover, 
But she must see 
The Tuillerie, 
And wander in the Louver.” 
Shade of Theodore Hook ! can Oxford under- 
grads thus easily hoax unliterary editors? 
Just half an hour previously I had made the 
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discovery, from a perusal of an essay in her 
‘Critical Studies,’ that the famous Ouida has 
not the faintest notion of the meaning of the 
word “ condign.” CRITICASTER 


Qurries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


** Arre.’—-Is it supposed that afte in terri- 
torial surnames in medieval records is equiva- 
lent to de or de la; or did atte denote actual 
residence at the place named, and de the place 
of origin of the individual or his family?! 
Both atte and de or de la occur in the same 
Patent Roll or other document, in the names 


faculty granted (was it to Delia Bacon ?) to 

open the poet’s tomb. (2) The statement 

that Shakspere, Jonson, and others at 

Spenser's funeral wrote epitaphs and threw 

them into the grave. Hares. 
Uppingham. 


Rev. Jonn Knox, 1787.—I have seen it 


| stated that the Rev. John Knox, minister of 


the Gospel at Slammanan, Stirlingshire, who 
died 1787, had stated to Lord Keith in 1779 
that he was the heir of the Knoxes of Ran- 
furly. Can any of your readers confirm this, 
or say where Lord Keith's statement may be 
found ! H. B 

Autuors Waytep.—The following quota- 
tions occur in the lectures or essays of William 
Hazlitt. Who are the authors ? 


l. And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 


of different persons. L. 


Porm BY PHILIP ScAaRPELLI. — Cardinal 
Bartolini in ‘Gli Atti di S. Agnese’ men- 
tions “ 
composed by Philip Scarpelli and dedicated 
to Pope Paul V., 1 September, 1616. Can 
any one say where a copy of this poem is to 
be seen ? Frances C. WEALE. 


Verses BY Lapy Fatktanp.—In “The 
Lady Falkland: her Life from an MS. in 
the Imperial Archives at Lille, edited by 
Richard Simpson, London, 1861,” it is stated 
on p. 39 that she wrote in verse the lives 
of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Agnes, and St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal. Were any of Lady 
Falkland’s verses ever published, or do they 
exist in manuscript ? Paam Es C. WEALE. 

29, Crescent Grove, Clapham Common, 8. W. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY IN THE NEVEN- 
TEENTH CeNTURY.—With reference to some 
researches I am making into the history of 
a member of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
who was resident about 1632, I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can give me information 
as to the best authorities to consult on the 
university in general and St. John’s College 
in particular at that period. Latcus. 


Books oN MANNERS, DEPORTMENT, AND 
EriquettTe.—I wish to make a collection of 
these published before 1800 (booksellers, 
please note). Can your correspondents give 
me the titles of any such? 

Epwarp Heron-Aten. 

3, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, N.W. 


SHAKESPEARE Quertes.—Can any one help 
me to find the reference to two alleged facts 
connected with Shakspere? (1) The supposed 


a rather elegant poem, in five cantos,” | 


Hang on each leaf and cling to every bough. 
2. Obscurity her curtain round them drew, 
And Siren Sloth a dull quietus sung. 
3. Like strength reposing on his own right arm. 
" A sense of joy 
To the bare trees and mountains bare 
And grass in the green fields. 


| 
| 


5. A certain tender bloom his face o’erspread. 
6. Oh memory ! shield me from the world’s poor 
strife, : 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life. 

7. Calm contemplation and poetic ease. 

8. We perceive a softness coming over the heart 
of a nation, and the iron scales that fence and 
harden it melt and drop off. 

9. Kind and affable to me had been his conde- 
scension, and should be honoured with suitable 
regard. 

10. Beauty out of favour and on crutches, 

D. Nicnot SMIru. 
Edinburgh. 


PeWs ANNEXED TO Houses.— Many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ must have seen conveyances of 
messuages to which a pew in the parish 
church is expressed to be annexed. I have 
seen such grants of pews from the latter 
part of the seventeenth century down to 
about 1850, and I have no doubt that the 
practice, during this period, of including a 
pew as appurtenant to a messuage was 
common. Is it known when the practice 
began, and was it earlier than the time which 
[ have mentioned? | should be glad to have 
references, or quotations from deeds, as 
propose to deal with the subject in a book. 
ls there anything to show that every ancient 
messuage had its pew ! S. O. Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


‘KATHLEEN Mavourneen.’—Mr. Bartlett, 
in his very full ‘Dictionary of Familiar 
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Quotations,’ edition 1900, ascribes this very 
retty song to Anne Crawford (1734-1801). 
i this correct? I have an impression that 
it is not so old as this. Who was the 
composer of the music? 

JONATHAN BoucuIiEr. 


TrouBapour AND Datsy.—It would have 
been natural for the daisy to be lauded in 
troubadour songs—metaphorically or other- 
wise—but I have been unable to discover 
that it is so. If any reader knows of in- 
stances, will he be so good as to notify them ? 

MEGAN. 


Lapy PuRBECK AND HER Son.—Gray to 
Wharton, 18 Sept., 1759, mentions having 
found in the British Museum ‘ Lady Purbeck 
and her Son’s Remarkable Case.’ I should 
be glad of any clue to this. D. C. Tovey. 

Worplesdon Rectory, Guildford. 


DenprRiTIC MARKINGS IN Parer.—In the 
first ten volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ there were 
oceasionally dendritic markings, probably 
due to particles of magnetic oxide of iron. 
Could you say if the paper used was made 
wholly or partially from wood pulp? _ 

. 


“Partour.”—“ Originally the room in a 
nunnery or monastery set apart for recep- 
tions or converse.” Such is the explanation 
I find in a dictionary. Going back to the 
sixteenth century, we find, from a translation 
of ‘ Adrianus Junius, the Physician’s Remem- 
brancer,’ that a summer parlour or banquet- 
ing house and a “house of pleasure” were 
synonymous—-that there was a “supping 
parler” below as well as above, cenatis, 
cenaculum. The French parloir hardly con- 
veys the same meaning, a might it not be 
asmall saloon or a withdrawing-room? and 
yet probably this comes nearest the ordinary 
significance of the word in every-day use. 
In Scotland, at least. the word “parlour” 
forty years ago generally denoted a reception, 
meal - taking, and general-purpose room. 
Gradually, however, this word gave place 
in many houses to the more fashionable “ sit- 
ting-room.” In recent years “parlour” has 
reasserted itself, while in America I believe it 
is in that meaning almost universally used. 
It is not the *‘ to-day” use of the word I[ desire 
to call attention to, but rather to elicit, if 

ssible, its correct and original meaning. 

am not aware of the ground upon which 
the translators of the Bible based the use of 
the word, and it may not be generally remem- 
bered that “parlour” appears in Judges iii. 
20, 23. We there find that Eglon, King of 
Moab, when he received Ehud, did so in “ his 


summer parlour, which he had for himself 
alone.” i the margin it is noted, “ Upper 
chamber of cooling.” As we are here con- 
fronted with the statement that the room 
referred to was “for himself alone,” the con- 
clusion could hardly be come to that it was 
a reception-room. Verse 22, I think, is an 
additional proof, if wanted, that the room 
in question was not a “parlour,” but one 
to which Eglon retired to escape the unbear- 
able heat of the summer, if not for certain 
ablutionary purposes. What then guided the 
translators to the use of the word “ parlour”? 
What was its origin, and how was it correctly 
applied ? ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

ceenaculo” are the words in the 
Vulgate. ] 


Roman Catuotic Recorps.—Are there any 
records remaining relative to marriages, bap- 
tisms, and burials of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland during the eighteenth century? If 
so, where are they, and how can they be con- 
sulted? An answer will greatly oblige an 

AMERICAN. 

Browne Famity.—In the year 1884 a 
gentleman, Mr. E. Blacker Morgan, of Addis- 
combe, Croydon, was compiling a genea- 
logical memoir of the family of Browne of 
Caverswall, co. Stafford, in the sixteenth 
century, and of the family of Browne of 
Caughley, co. Salop, connected with them. 
Can any one give me information on this 
subject ? 


DESIGNATION OF FOREIGNERS IN MEXICco.— 
Can any of your numerous contributors 
inform me of the real meaning and deriva- 
tion of the words used to designate foreigners 
in Mexico, viz., Gringo, Englishman ; Guabacho, 
Frenchman ; Gachupin, Spaniard? Although 
I know Mexico fairly well, I have never been 
able to obtain a satisfactory explanation. 

GRINGO. 


InctseD CrrcLes oN Stones.—This subject 
was first brought into prominence by a paper 
read by the Rev. William 
at the Newcastle Congress of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in the year 1852. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson referred to the 
question in his communication on ‘The 
Rock-Basins on Dartmoor and some British 
Remains in England’ before the British 
Archeological Association in June, 1860. 
The Very Rev. James Graves dealt with 
those in Ireland in a paper before the Royal 
Irish Academy ; and others were discovered 
in 1864 at Achnabreek, near Lochgilphead, 
Argyllshire. The explanation given of the 
origin of these carvings is not satisfactory. 
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Can any reader refer me to later contro- 
versies on the matter? I believe similar 
rock-markings occur at Ilkley and in other 
places. Authorities will oblige. 
T. Cann Huoues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


A Company or Mryers.—The following is 
taken from “ Notes on the Early History of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, by the late 
Col. Cleaveland, R.A.” Wanted information 
regarding the formation of this company of 
miners What were their duties?) By what 
authority were they formed ?- 

** May 12, 1756.—A company of miners. consisting 
of 200, was raised for the purpose of being sent 
to assist in retaking Minorca. First-Lientenant 
William Phillips, then the youngest of that rank 
in the regiment, being aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Ligonier, was, through that interest, and the indo- 
lence and supineness of the officers of the corns. 
appointed captain of the company, which was then 
considered as no more than a temporary affair of 
short duration, that would end when the service 
they were raised for w performed: but on the 
return of this company (1757) to Woolwich the 
miners who did not choose to remain as privates in 
the regiment were discharged, and the company 
added to, and established in, the regiment on the 
same footing asthe others. This made 19 companies 
besides the cadets.” 

J. H. Lestre, Major, late R.A. | 

Hathersage, Derbyshire. 
(The same as sappers and miners %] 

| 
| 


Toot. Marks on Meprevat Dressep 
Stones. — Can any of your readers refer | 
me to books or papers dealing with the} 
marks made on dressed stones in medieval 
masonry? I mean too/ marks, not Freemasons’ | 
or other signs, devices, or marks. The 
replies to my query on ‘Chisel Marks’ (ante, 
pp. 149, 233, 296) do not give this informa- 
tion. W. H | 


INTEMPERANCE, War, PEsTILENCE, 
Famine.—A saying that intemperance has 
caused as much misery as war, pestilence. and 
famine is often attributed to Mr. Gladstone ; 
but if he used the phrase he did not originate 
it, for John Quincy Adams, once President 
of the United States, is reported to have said 
at a public meeting in 1846: 

“T regard the temperance movement of the 
present day as one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the human race, operating simul- 
taneously in every part of the world for the 
reformation of a vice often solitary in itself, but as 
infectious in its nature as the smallpox or the 
plague, and combining all the ills of war, pestilence, 
and famine.”—Burns's ‘ Temperance History,’ vol. i. 


p. 280. 


remarkable article which appeared in the 
North British Review in 1854, and in 1964 
was reprinted by the late Mr. T. B. Smithies, 
and has had an extensive circulation in book 
and pamphlet form. He says :— 

** Nay, add together all the miseries generated jn 
our times by war, famine, and pestilence, the three 
great scourges of mankind, and they do not exceed 
those that spring from this one calamity.” 

Can the thought be traced further back ? 
E. A. Axoy. 
Manchester. 


KrxcsMAN Famity.—“ My nephew William 
Long Kingsman” is mentioned in the will 
of Maria Seattergood, of Boddesden and 
Lincoln (proved P.C.C., 1763). I should be 
glad of any information which would help 
to identify him. “ Long Kingsman, Esq.,” 
signed a petition in favour of Parliamentary 
reform in 1792 (‘Annual Register’); and in 
the Gentleman's for 1800 is an 
obituary notice, couched in eulogistie lar- 
guage, of “Miss Kingsman, daughter of 
W. L. K., Esq.” Any reference to printed 
or MS. pedigrees of this family, or any other 
genealogical notes, would be acceptable. 

Bernarp P. Scarrercoop, 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds, 


Beplies, 
ANIMALS IN PEOPLE’S INSIDES. 
(9% S. vii. 222, 332.) 
AN intelligent Yorkshireman, who in his 


younger days did some little for the better- 
ment of the industrial population of Leeds, 


jand who now holds two or three semi- 


public positions at Northampton, believes 
and tells the following story. He knew the 
people; and he thinks every one ought to 
accept his statement, because he has an utter 
abhorrence of smoking. A young man in 
Wales gradually sickened. Doctors could do 
nothing for him. He consulted a quack, who 
advised him to smoke continually. Being a 
non-smoker, he went to his regular doctor to 
ask if he might. The doctor said it would 
kill him in his present state. The young man 
died. The quack obtained permission of the 
family to open the body. Before commencing 
the autopsy he induced the family doctor to 
witness it. The doctor could see nothing 
wrong with any of the organs. The quack 
pointed to the heart, which the doctor pro- 
nounced sound and healthy. The quack cut 
it open, and inside was a worm, “as long 


The same thought occurs in Mr. Charles | and big as my finger.” The quack, who was 
Buxton’s ‘How to Stop Drunkenness,’ a| smoking, blew a mouthful of smoke on the 
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n the worm, wai it bemnaiiale died. “ There,” he | ranas, rubetas, ejusque rei exemplum.” The 
n 1864 said: “if this man had smoked he would have dangers of eating contaminated food are set 
‘ithies, killed this worm; smoke is the only thing forth at large in the chapter, but a transla- 
1 book that would reach the heart.” K tion would be too long and not altogether 
uted in There is the well-known medical story of — Brighton. 
e three the old lady who imagined that she had a , 
exceed frog in her stom: ach. Her doctor, after vainly Among the numerous apothecaries who 
trying to persuade her that it was only sold quack medicines during the reigns of 
? ‘magination, considered a little deception Queen Anne and George I, not the least 
CON, justifiable to prevent this idea becoming famous — John Moore, author of the 
fixed in her mind. Having administered an celebrated ‘worm powder,’” to whom Pope 
sy emetic, he managed adroitly to introduce a addressed some stanzas beginning :— 
illiam frog into the basin, as if it had just arrived How much, egregious Moore, are we 
e will from the old lady’s stomach. The patient’ 3 Deceived by shows and forms ! 
and joy w a great, as there was proof positive that W ae er w a be hate er we see, 
Id be she had been right all along as to the cause Nov 
help of her illness. Her joy was soon overclouded, In an old ac Versssemens ‘ere 4: ovember, 
Esq.” as the idea struck her that, although there 1722, his encounter with a “worm” in a 
ntary was the old frog, there might be little frogs PePso"s inside is thus recorded :— 
nd in left behind. The doctor, however, was equal; “Sir,.....You ask me Leave to let the Cure be 
san to this sudden emergency, for on a_rapid | Printed; T am not at all against it. being for the 
lari. D liatelv good of the Publick. The Worm was in Length 
of tate 15 Foot 6 Inches, and about half an Inch broad 
inted assured the patsent that — — Ie, ere | when it came from me, there came also some Scores 
thes groundless, as her late guest was a gentleman | of small Ww orms along with it, about the latter End 
frog. J. G. WALLAcE-J AMES. of April, 172 It was a great Show to all the 
Haddington. | Town, People came by 5 or 6 together to see the 
OD. Worm. I kept it about a week in this Town 
I might mention that when my brother, [Manchester} sent 
"ac at} home tomy Fathera ongieton, and it Was as grea 
the late J }a Sight there. A Doctor sent for it to West-Chester, 
Yas and then to Maxfield to be shown there One 
observed in the window of a certain herbalist | thing I had almost forgot to let you know, how 
or quack doctor, along with bottled tape-| People flock to me to get the Powders for their 
worms and other ond fide entozoa, a fine | Children, = there are two Persons in this Town 
specimen of some air-breathing reptile, I| i" the same Condition T was......N.B. This Worm 
think a snake, labelled, as were the other | '* t be seen at the said John Moore's House. 
his things, “ Taken from Mr. of .” Mr. F. J. Horpen MacMicwaet. 
tter- went in and asked the man how he dared to When I was a boy the name here for the 
eds, publish such alie. “Oh,” said the herbalist, | water-newt was “ask.” I daresay it is still 
einl- “it’s all right. Mr. —-- offered it to me as a| so named. R. B—r. 
eves curosity. and so I took it, and there it is.”| South Shields. 
the Thus did the Yorkshireman “score.” 
t to While on the subject of medical prac- _ The idea of animals, or rather insects, 
itter titioners and their patients, I may mention living in the insides of people, and increasing 
n in that once when the above-named J. F. ex-| i" size by preying upon them, is a very old 
1 do amined a woman’s throat with a laryngoscope | 2% widely spread one. The Rev. Charles 
who she said, “T should think you can see a long Merivale, in his ‘History of the Romans 
ga way down with that thing, sir.” “Yes,” said | Under the Empire,’ narrates the following . 
r to he, “I can see that you are sitting on a cane. | Curious and illustrative anecdote concerning 
vald bottomed chair.” “Bless me!” exclaimed the the Emperor Titus, who died a.p. 81 :— 
nan patient, greatly impressed. I. FF ‘Jehovah suffered him to gain the shore, and 
the 7 there, in scorn of the scorner, sent a gnat to creep 
‘ing Levinus Lemnius, a medical man _ at| inte his his 
. ‘ seven years 1e restiess gcnawec vita 
us = tissue. One day, when the tortured prince passed 
Nz bya blacksmith’s forge, the thunders of the hammer 
ack second book of this curious treatise the title | seemed to startie and arrest it. Four pieces of 
ro- of chap. xl. is “Alimenta aliquando vitiari | silver did the sufferer give to have the noise con- 
cut ac venenati aliquid contrahere ex bestiolarum in At the 
> nirty misera days theinsect became accustome 
to the clang and resumed his ravages. Phineas, the 
the idd USI: : ous SIE son of Erouba, was present with the chief nobles of 
quiddam innasci, nempe mures, forices, glires,| Rome at the death of the emperor. The Jewish 
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witness reported that the head of the deceased was 
opened, and the creature was there discovered as 
big as a swallow, with a brazen beak and claws of 
iron.”*—Chap. Ix. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

“ Jucarns ” (9 §. vii. 247).—I have drawn 
Dr. Murray's attention to the miner “ Jug- 
gins” in Disraeli’s ‘Sybil, III. i. He may 
not be the particular object of philological 
quest, but as a victim he has sutfticiently 
notable quality to warrant consideration. He 
suffered from the iniquity of the tommy-shop. 
Several miners, discussing their hardships in 
an alehouse, are addressed thus by their 
leading spokesman :— 

***Comrades,’ continued Nixon, ‘ you know what 

has happened; you know as how Juggins applied 
for his balance after his tommy-book was paid up, 
and that incarnate nigger Diggs has made him take 
two waistcoats. Now the question rises, what is a 
collier todo with waistcoats? Pawn ’em s’pose 
to Diggs’s son-in-law, next door to his father’s shop, 
and sell the ticket for sixpence. Now, there’s the 
question ; keep to the question; the question is 
waistcoats and tommy; first waistcoats, and then 
tommy.’” 
Like many other sufferers, this “ Juggins” 
may have helplessly bowed to the force of 
circumstances rather than to the pressure of 
his guileless nature, but he was wantonly 
imposed upon in the constraint under which 
he was fain to accept a consignment of waist- 
coats instead of the coin of the realm that 
was his due. Tuomas Bayne. 


I doubt if it will ever be known for certain 
who first introduced “ Juggins” to the public. 
I think myself it was Mr. Punch; that merry 
gentleman is usually up early in the morning 
when any novelty in slang is to hand. The 
word, I feel pretty sure, first “came in” about 
1880 (not earlier); but it made very little 
headway, as regards general popularity, for 
three or four years. Although i was mixed 
up with a terribly slangy set during the 
eighties, my earliest recollection of “Jug- 
gins” dates no further back than 1883, when 
my attention was drawn to the word by big 
posters announcing, “Canterbury Theatre 
of Varieties. First appearance of the Bros. 
Horn in comic sketch entitled ‘ Juggins 
Junior.’ Novy. 5, 1883.” James Greenwood, 
writing as “One of the Crowd,” 25 August, 1884 
(in a paper called ‘A Lucky Shilling’), in the 
Daily Telegraph, seemed to consider the word 
sufficiently new to require explanation. I 
used to regard “Juggins” as an evolution of 


* “Salvador from the Talmud: ‘ Domin. Rom. en 
Judeée,’ ii. 498.” 


“mug,” but after looking over one or two 
glossaries, I incline to the belief that “mug” 
and “jug” were Elizabethan words, originally 
applied to the silly tippler of the village, who 
was often “muggy” or ‘‘ jug-bitten” (for the 
latter word see ‘ Nares’s Glossary,’ new edition, 
1888, where a quotation upon the subject from 
*Taylor’s Werkes,’ 1630, will be found). From 
a passage in one of Lord Beaconstield’s novels 
it would seem that “Juggins” was used in 
Lancashire over sixty years ago as a nick- 
name for a simpleton—one easily imposed 
upon. The extract which follows refers to 
a meeting of colliers to protest against 
“tommy”; one of them, named “ Juggins,” 
deprecates strong measures :— 

“The cups of ale circulated, the pipes were 
lighted, the preliminary puffs relieved..... ‘The fact 
is we are tommied to death.’ ‘ You never spoke a 
truer word, Master Nixon,’ said one of his com- 
panions...... ‘Comrades,’ continued Nixon, ‘ you know 
what has happened; you know as how Juggins 
applied for his balance after his tommy-book was 

aid up, and that incarnate nigger Diggs has made 

im take two waistcoats. Now the question rises, 
what is a collier to do with waistcoats? Pawn ’em 
I s’pose to Diggs’s son-in-law, next door to his 
father’s shop, and sell the ticket for sixpence......the 
question is waistcoats and tommy ; first waistcoats, 
and then tommy......Juggins has got his rent to pay, 
and is afraid of the bums,’ said Nixon, ‘and he has 
got two waistcoats.’”—‘ Sybil; or, the Two Nations’ 
(1845), vol. ii. book iii. chap. i. pp. 6-7. 

“ Juggins” asareal surname is uncommon, 
but not unknown. Two of the name appear 
in the ‘London Suburban Directory’ 
(Kelly’s), while at least two may be found in 
the ‘ Birmingham Directory’; but I do not 
believe that the popular word takes its origin 
from a person of that name. 

Herpert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


‘Artur. Acap.’ (9 vii. 68, 198).—I£ this 
work dates back to 1547, and if there is a 
reference, eo nomine, to “ Interlopers in trade,” 
Dr. Murray will be delighted to have so 
early an instance of that difficult word, and 
I hope Mr. RapcuirFe will communicate it 
to him. The earliest edition that I have seen 
is of 1623, and “Interlopers in trade” are 
mentioned on p. 54a. So I fear that must 
be the book and edition cited by Minstety 


THACKERAY (9* S. vii. 188, 250).—Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie sends me the following :— 


“*T oddly enough don’t know anything for certain 
about this particular incident. Lord Steyne was 


certainly not Lord Lansdowne, for whom my father 
had a respect and admiration. I suppose my father 
may have been told the picture was like Lord Hert- 
ford, and thought it best to suppress it ; or perhaps 
the publishers advised him to do so. 
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hearing my elders talking about it, but I can’t 
remember what they said. The only thing I know 
for certain is that it couldn’t have had anything 
todo with Lord Lansdowne.” 

HENRIETTA COLE. 
%, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


Cottet (9 S. vii. 269). — Particulars of 
Humphrey Collet were sought for through 
‘N. & for which see S. xii. 249, 483. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CORONATION STONE (9 vii. 309).—A 
valuable account of the legends connected 
with the Coronation Stone was communicated 
to the Society ot Antiquaries of Scotland in 
i869 by Mr. W. F. Skene. This paper was 
published, with notes and illustrations, by 
Messrs. Edmonstone & Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
in the same year. Harry TowNenp. 


May-waTer (9 S. vii. 149, 276).—See the 
pretty song beginning “ Here’s a song for the 
oak, the brave old oak ” :— 

In the days of old, when the spring with gold 

Was lighting his branches gray, 

Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet 

To gather the dew of May. 

In the fifteenth chapter of ‘ Woodstock’ 
toger Wildrake says that he usually “sleeps 
as lightly as a maiden on the Ist of May 
when she watches for the earliest beam to go 
to gather dew.” JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


In the fifties it was a very general custom 
in Devonshire on the Ist of May for young 
ladies to go into lawns or fields at daybreak 
and wash their faces in the dew. The dew 
was supposed to give a good complexion to | 
those who did not possess one, and to improve 
those who were so fortunate as to own one. | 
I do not think the boys were absolute | 
strangers to the practice. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


“Carrick ” (9 S. vii. 208, 292).—It is not | 
the case that this word is obsolete in Scotland. | 
It is used to-day by the boys in Fifeshire in 
the sense in which their ancestors employed 
itin the days of Dr. Jamieson. A variation, 
however, has to be noticed. Jamieson says 
that in Fife “carrick” is the name given to 
the game. That is the case still, but, with 
the usual elasticity observable in the applica- 
tion of terms, the club, or “ shinty,” 1s now 
beginning to be called “ carrick " also. Jamie- 
son nowhere assigns the name to the club or 
driving implement, nor does he restrict the 
word to Fifeshire. He says that in Perth 
and Kinross it denotes “the wooden ball 
driven by clubs, or sticks hooked at the lower 


end, in the game of shintie.” In Fife the ball 
is called the “ knout,” a fact duly noted in its 
proper place by Jamieson. As regards the 
etymology of “carrick”—or carrick,” 
as it is usually designated in Fifeshire—there 
is nothing in the Scottish dictionary to sug- 
gest connexion with the shepherd's crook. 
Shepherds, one would imagine, are too “few 
and far between” in any given district to be 
available in sufficient numbers for a game at 
shinty. Then, if they did play, and used 
their crooks according to the Fife rules and 
conditions of a shinty game, one and another 
of the competitors would probably, in short 
space, be found sighing, with Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, “My sheep [ neglected, I lost my 
sheep-hook.” Finally, so far as Fife is con- 
cerned, “ the carrick” has been a recognized 
game, from time immemorial, in districts 
where “crooks” are associated with the 
chimney, and not with “ the shepherd’s mourn- 
ful fate.” Tuomas BAYNE. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PROPER NAMES 
(9 S. vii, 182, 263).— Mr. MacMICHAEL 
appears to have done the late Mr. Banting 
some injustice as to his system for the reduc- 
tion of obesity, which is by no means correctly 
stated. I have not just now the means of 
consulting Chambers's Journal for 1864, to 
which your correspondent refers, but I have 
before me a better authority in the third 
edition of Mr. Banting’s own pamphlet (1863). 
His system was this. He cut off bread, 
butter, milk, sugar, beer, potatoes, puddings, 


,and pies; but as a substitute for the first 
ihe used well-browned toast or biscuit. 


He allowed all vegetables except potatoes. 
I myself tried the system for some time, 
and with complete success. I did not 
require it for too much fat, for I was 
always thin, but it completely removed 
some symptoms of indigestion which caused 
me inconvenience ; and to show how well it 
agreed with me, I may mention that I did not 
lose an ounce of my usual weight of nine 


|stone. I think Mr. Banting’s system has 


somehow been confounded with the Salisbury 
(American) treatment, which consists of meat, 
minced over and over again till it becomes a 
sort of pulp, and a great deal of hot water. 
Nothing else. I should not like this at all. 
Georce H. Courtenay. 


| It is so essential that the information con- 
veyed in ‘N. & Q.’ should be strictly accurate, 
that I venture to point out two slips in the 
note on p. 263. 

1. To guillotine (surely gué//otin has never 
| been used as a verb) is active, not passive, and 
| means not to suffer, but to inflict the punish- 
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(9 S. VIL May 18, 190), 


ment of decapitation by that instrument: t { men “Touch my wax, you ‘ll feel my sting.” 


suffer it is ** to be cuillotined. 


“Not to be grahamized ” was another of these 


It was not the first, but the fourth Earl | mottoes ; and for some time after 1840 “to 
of ‘Sandwie h who invented those compendious grahamize’ ” was used to express the clandes. 
compounds of bread and meat ever since | tine opening of letters. 
called after him, in order, it is said, that he | Graham took the public censure very much 


might be able to continue gambling without 
leaving off for meals. The first earl (Edward 


Montagu), after fighting on the Parliament | 


side in the Civil War, took an active part in 
the Restoration, and was made Earl of Sand- 
wich by Charles If. The fourth (John Mon- 
tagu) was twice First Lord of the Admiralty, 
his second term (unfortunately for the coun- 
try) lasting eleven years, from 177 71 to 1782. 
W. T. 

Blackheath. 

To hallhorn? ze. — 

“We stumbled somewhere lately on the phrase 


‘der verballhornte Palast Pitti’ applied to the 
royal edifices lately erected at Munich. Weascribed | 


| to heart, and declared in after life that when 
lall he had done for his country was forgotten 
his conduct in connexion with this miserable 
| atthe would be remembered ; which is the 
fact. Joun Hess. 


7’ endacott.— This has certainly never been 
in general use. The case, which was a cans 
céléhre amongst students of London police. 
court reports, was associated always more 
closely with the name of the woman taken 
than with that of the policeman. R. §. 


The verb to nugentize has not been men- 


tioned in this connexion. It was invented 
by Horace Walpole on the occasion of Robert 


it to our incapacity to grapple with German idiom, | Nugent, an Irish adventurer, having married 


that we were altogether unable to guess what a Ball- 
horned Pitti Palace meant. However, bya fortun ate 
chance, that page of the ‘Conversations-Lexicon’ 
which immortalizes the name of Ballhorn opened 
before us to solve the difficulty. The reader, 


therefore, shall know (if he knew no more about | 


it than we did) that John Ballhorn was a printer 
at Lubeck, who flourished between the years 1531 
and 1599, and who printed. amongst other things, a 
primer or A BC book, on the last page of which he 
substituted for the embellishment which was usual 
at that time, of a cock with spurs, a cock without 

urs, but with a couple of eggs beside him; and on 
the stren eth of this substitution announced on the 
title-page ‘Amended by John Ballhorn.’ The ex- 
has become proverbial ; and Ball. 
hornisiren or Ver-Ballhornen signities ‘to make 


unmeaning or useless alterations in anythin; g—to | 


make anything worse, instead of making it better. 

—‘Review of Designs for rebuilding the Royal | 
Exchange,’ 1840, by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. (% 

To gqrahamize.—On 14 June, 1840, Mr. T. 
Duncombe, M.P., presented a petition to the 
House of Commons from W. J. Linton, 
Giuseppe Mazzini, and others, complaining 
that their letters had been opened when 
passing through the Post Office. Sir James 
Graham, the then Home Secretary, acknow- 
ledged that he had given instructions for 
this being done, and incurred great obloquy 
in consequence ; but it appeared subsequently 
that it had been done by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Byron’s “travelled thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen,” at the instance of the Neapolitan 
Government and with the concurrence of the 
Cabinet. This proceeding excited great 
indignation in this country, and Punch issued 

a sheet of anti-Graham wafers, with appro- 
pelate devices and mottoes, with a view to 
prevent the continuance of ‘the practice, one 
of the best having as a device a bee with the 


la wealthy widow, and its meaning is indicated 


| by that fact. See Tov ey’s ‘Letters Thomas 
Gray,’ i. 172, note. 


“SHOEHORNED” (9" S. vii. 289).—The Spee- 
tator applied the term “shoehorn” as a con- 
temptuous name for danglers on young 
women, encouraged merely to draw on other 
admirers. See Spectator, No. 536. Your 
correspondent is perhaps aware of the old 
slang sense in which it was commonly used, 
a “shoeing-horn” being an article of food, 
such as salt fish, which acts as an inducement 
to drink :— 

A slip of bacon. 
Shall serve as a shoeing-horn to draw on two pots 
of ale. 

3p. Still, ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ L i. 
**Haue some shooing horne to put on your wine, 
asa rasher of the coles, or a redde-herring.” — Nashe. 
* Pierce Pennilesse,’ p. 54, quoted in Nares’s ‘ Dict.’ 

J. H. MacMicHaet. 

This is a word which, used as a verb, I 
have known for fifty vears ; and “ shoe-ironed” 
was in use as well. “ Low-side” shoes were 
common wear, and it was almost impossible 
to get the heel of the foot in without using 
a shoehorn, shoe-iron, or shoe-lift, as the 
article was variously called. These were 
made in several kinds of material— brass, iron, 
bone, horn, wood, and so forth—and one or 
more was hung i in every chimney corner with 
ae articles which have now gone out of 

e. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Is not this idea of the shoehorn taken 
from a paper by one of the old essayists in 
the Spectator ? W, C. B, 
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Cextipepes : Locan Name (9* S. vii. 266). | Thus far the father. The article concludes 


_In my early days in Devon I never heard 

of any other name for this animal than 

“forty-legs,” amongst boys and labourers. 
A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

In Derbyshire the common term was 
“forty-legs ”; but a few of the older people, 
who then certainly had a better knowledge 
of insects generally than now, ealled them 
“forty-four legs,” and some said “ fifty-legs ” in 
cases where the insect was a very large one. 
Folks always seemed afraid of them, and it 
was the rule invariably to stamp them out of 
existence with the foot. The “forty-legs” 
preys at times upon “old sows,” and it is an 
interesting sight when the “ forty-legs ” seizes 
upon an “old sow” with the intention of 
making a meal TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


as follows :— 

* Daniel. now (1898) a boy of nineteen, was ad- 
mitted to the Blue Coat Boys’ School in September, 
1884. He left it in May, 1889, and, with an appro- 
priateness which is worthy of attention, set out 
on life after the manner in which Crusoe became 
known to posterity, namely, on the sea.” 

Little did the writer . how soon 
that career would be ended. 
CuHarLes Kine. 

Torquay. 


The late Mr. De Foe was married three 
times. He had only one son, but several 
daughters, some of whom married and had 
children of their own. How many grand- 
children he may have had, or how many (if 
any) are now living, I cannot say, as I have 
lost sight of the family for over ten years. 
One, whom I knew in 1888 as a little boy, 


| would, if now alive, be close on eighteen or 


“Non TERRA SED AQUIS ” S, vii. 247). 
The above is the motto used by the family of | 
Dunnet of Dunnethead, co. Caithness. It 
refers to the arms. A sea proper, in the 
base a cleft or, on a chief argent a swart’s 
head and ecuddin or snaith in saltire of the 
first. Crest, a rock, thereon a fox proper 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Tae Last Mare Descenpant or DANIEL 
Deror (9" vii. 86,177, 297).—Since penning 
my reply at the last reference I have lighted 
on the missing article in the Sketch of 27 Sep- 
tember, 1893. It is entitled ‘The Last of | 
the Defoes,’ and is illustrated by portraits | 
of the original Daniel, the lately deceased | 
James William, and his son Daniel, who is | 
attired as a Blue Coat boy. his portrait | 
being reproduced by the Meisenbach process 
from a photograph taken by Bradshaw, of 
Newgate Street. His relationship to the 
author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ will justify me, 
I venture to believe, in transferring to these 
columns the additional details concerning 
him which the Sketch article supplies. I 
quote the following from a letter sent by his 
father to the Daily News in September, 1893, 
which is reproduced in extenso in the Sketch. 
James William Defoe writes :— 

“Tt is quite true, through the kindness of Alder- 
man Sir Wm. Ellis, my little boy Daniel was placed 
in Christ’s Church Blue Coat School, after he had | 
been the usual time Scholars remain there, after | 
then he choose the Sea as his livihood and was 
apprentised in the Prior Hill Barque for 4 years, 
having now 8 months to serve before he is out of 
his time, during service he has been to many ports, 
viz., San Francisco, Valperaiso, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Dunkerque and many other places, he is now on his 


voyage to New York & Melbourn & Sydney. 
I have preserved the erratic orthography. 


twenty. I never met Mr. De Foe, but I was 
acquainted with his third wife—a little old 
lady with white hair—also with her son, the 
Blue Coat boy ; but my special friend was 
Emma De Foe, a daughter by the first wife (a 


| Miss Towell, of Hungerford Market). We 


have not met (at least, not to speak) for 
years, but I believe—assuredly I hope—she 
is alive and well. During the short period 
of our acquaintance she proved, by kindly 
sympathy and advice at a time when bot 
were sorely needed, how true it is “a friend 
in need is a friend indeed.” 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


[ am desirous of knowing why the “fd ” is 
put after the word “Acid” in Mr. Krye’s 
reference to Mr. Thomas Wright’s poem ‘ The 
Acid Sisters.’ The book lies before me now, 


| as it doubtless did before Mr. Ktnc when he 
| wrote his interesting note, and I fail to see 


why Mr. Wright’s judgment in the selection 
of the title of this absorbing poem should in 
any way be discounted. Joun T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northampton. 

[The name seemed strange, and we suspected a 
misreading. | 

I have not seen Mr. Wright’s ‘Life of 
Defoe’; the work of Mr. W. Lee—dated, I 
see, about 1869—is the last work of authority 


| I studied. Yet the ever-qreen ‘N. & 


duces fresh blossom every week ! What I did 
send was designed to open the subject A 


| elicit full details. A. 


Str Jonn Bortas—E WARREN, Barr. (9% 8S. 
vi. 490 ; vii. 15, 92, 198).—I regret to find that 
I gave the date of his admission at Emmanuel 


ta 
My, 
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Coll., Camb., as 1767, instead of 1769, as given 


in the ‘D.N.B.’ There were two Warrens 
commoners at Winchester, whose names were 
on the Long Roll for 12 September, 1768. 
One of these—presumably the elder, John 
Borlase—had left the school before the next 
Roll was issued, 11 September, 1769, so that 
his entry at Cambridge on 23 September, 
1769, is quite possible. The other Warren 
was, I learn from G. E. C., almost certainly 
the admiral’s younger and only brother 
Arnold, baptized 27 January, 1757, at Staple- 
ford, Notts, died unmarried 27 August, 1829. 
He remained at Winchester College until 
after 7 September, 1772. Cc. W. I 


HAND-RULING IN OLD TITLE-paGEs (9 S. 
vii. 169, 331).—This kind of ornamentation is 
by no means uncommon in the better class of 
Bibles and Prayer-books of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In Durham Castle 
chapel are two copies of the 1669 folio 
Prayer-book, with the engraved title in one 
of them, ruled throughout with red lines on 
the title and on all the pages; and I have a 
12mo Prayer-book of 1722 ruled in the same 
way. 


Surrotk Name ror Lapysirp (9 S. vy. 
48, 154, 274; vi. 255, 417 ; vii. 95) —Can there 
be much doubt that the popular reverence 
for this insect, possessing so much attraction 
from the folk-rimes associated with it, is 
traceable to its being in the first place iden- 
tified, on account of its sanguine colour (like 
the robin redbreast or the berries of the 
rowan - tree), with the solar fire and sun- 


worship, and thence 7 Christianity with | 


St. Barnabas’s Day, 11 June, the day of the 
summer solstice? So, to this day, its quali- 
fications as an augury of happiness to the 


pensive love-maiden are acknowledged as she | 


repeats the words 

Fly away east, fly away west, 

And show me where lives the one | love best. 
The name “ Barnabee,” however, appears to 
have no allusion to “ burning,” for the bishop's 
name is thus spelt in the old proverb relating 
to the day of his festival, viz., “ Barnabee 
bright ; the longest day, and the shortest 
night.” In the better-known rime, 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ; 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn, 
the ladybird’s home is the sun; and in Ger- 
many children must not kill it, or the sun 
would not shine the next day. A childish 
name for the insect in Northamptonshire is 
“clock-a-day ”(A. E. Baker’s‘Glossary’). Other 


“God’s horse ” (in Lancashire), corresponding 
perhaps to the French “ béte-a-Dieu,” and jp 
Scotland “Lady Flanners” (Lady of Flanders), 
J. HotpeN MacMicuaet, 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


In December, 1876, some ‘Stray Notes op 
Folk-lore’ appeared in the Churchman’s Shil- 
ling Magazine, from the pen of O. 3. T. Drake, 
and in article iv., p. 425 of vol. xx., the 
following occurs :— 

“Children in Sussex use the ladybird charm: 
they call them lady-bugs, fly-goldings, or God 
Almighty’s cows,* and Bishop Barnabys. Set the 
ladybird on your finger and say :— 

Bishop, Bishop Barnabee, 

Tell me when my wedding be. 

If it be to-morrow day, 

Ope your wings and fly away,” 
which is a variant of the lines given at the 
fourth reference. Cuas. H. Crovcn. 

Wanstead. 


“ LADY OF THE MERE ” (9S. vii. 299).—Your 
reviewer asks, ‘‘Have we or have we not 
known ‘lady of the mere’ as a substitute for 
‘lady of the lake’?” He is thinking, doubt- 
less, of Wordsworth’s 

Lady of the Mere, 
Sole sitting by the shores of old romance. 
* Poems on the Naming of Places,’ iv, 
Cc. C.B 

Vutcar Misuse or (9% 8. vii. 49, 
271).—The misuse in the sense referred to by 
R. B-Rr and F. H. is not so limited and local 
as they imagine. Speaking from _ student 
memories, [ believe exhaustive analyses of its 
different meanings and shades of meanin 
are to found in works on jurisprudence oe 
as Holland, Austin, and the like. 
| LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
| Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


“Map as A HATTER” (9% §. vi.448 ; vii.251), 
—QOn a previous occasion I pointed out that 
the hatter’s madness was dipsomania, induced 

| by working with hot irons in a heated atmo- 
sphere and ina standing position. The tailor 
works under similar conditions, but seated ; 
| his condition is therefore less aggravated, 
/and he accordingly gets credited only with 
pusillanimity and lubricity. 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

“Sarson Stones” (9% S. vii. 149, 234, 270). 
I am possibly a miserable creature, but even 
a worm will turn, and I should like t 
suggest that I may not deserve quite all the 
scorn which Dr. J. A. H. Murray intends for 
my reproof and correction. I have for many 


names not mentioned by your correspondents 
are “God Almighty’s cow,” “fly-golding,” | 


* In Spain, voca de Dios. 
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years possessed an Anglo-Saxon dictionary, 
and I Ni not forward the little excerpt from 
Wr. Barclay’s ‘Stonehenge’ without first con- 
sulting it. I was not aware that I wrote a 
word in approval of Prof. Jones’s suggested 
etymology, or attempted to support the guess 
of anybody else, and I have yet to believe 
that my conduct in furnishing a quotation 
touching a matter under discussion was in 
any way reprehensible. I could not cite the 
dictum of the ‘H.E.D.’ concerning Sarson, 
“because it is not yet in sight”; I could not, 
for a like reason, gain strength from Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ and, if the 
word occur in his edition of Chaucer or of 
Langland, in ‘William of Palerne,’ or any 
other publication which everybody ought to 

ssess and con, I am sorry to have overlooked 
it. I think the more learned contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ need to be reminded that, if no one 
were ignorant and nobody blundered, our 
groat’s worth of wit and folly and wisdom 
would lose its razson d'étre. Hitherto it has 
subsisted as much on the ignorance of the 
many as on the erudition of the few, and I 
cannot think that there are many of its 
constant readers who would wish its con- 
stituent parts to be greatly changed. 

Sr. SwItHry. 


Sm James Eyre, 1734-99 (9 S. vii. 289).— 
May I ask for the explanation of a further 

int with regard to the career of the Chief 
entice ? The Warden’s register at Winchester 
College shows that he was admitted a scholar 
16 June, 1748 ; and he left, superannuated, in 
1753, his name appearing as third in the 
school on the Long Roll of 1 September, 1752. 
The register of admissions to Lincoln’s Inn 
records his entry there on 26 November, 
1753, describing him as “late of Winchester 
School.” Now comes the point which needs 
explanation : the register of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, records his matriculation there in 1749 
(ie, four years before he left school). Foster, 
‘A.0.,’ gives the date as 27 October, 1749, and 
his age as fifteen. His brother Thomas was 
admitted at St. John’s in 1748 as founder's 
kin, and the Chief Justice’s portrait hangs in 
the college hall, but it does not appear that 
he ever resided. Is not the circumstance of 
his matriculation very peculiar? It should 
be noticed that in Kirby's ‘* Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 248, the record of another James 
Eyre, who went to Merton College, Oxford, 
is erroneously given to James Eyre who 
became the Chief Justice. C. W. H. 


Frower Game S. vii. 329).—In Suffolk, 
at least in the neighbourhood of Ipswich, 
children frequently amused themselves by 


making daisy chains and dandelion chains. 
Daisy chains, made of the tiny flowerets, seem 
to be known all over England, but dandelion 
chains, which are altogether different, are 
apparently unknown around Northampton. 
Moreover, I could find no trace of them in 
North Essex. Dandelion chains are made 
with the flower stalks only. The supple 
hollow stalk, denuded of its flower, is bent in 
a circle, and the smaller end is pushed for 
about half an inch into the larger. A circle 
is thus formed, its size depending upon the 
length of the stalk. This is the first link of 
the chain. Link is added to link, and the 
only limits to the length of the chain are the 
paucity of dandelions and the persistency of 
the child making it. Some children make 
necklets of the chain. I suppose knights’ 
collars made of daffodils are similar ; but the 
making of these chains cannot be called a 
game. K. 


I think I used to make chains of these 
hollow stalks by simply thrusting the small 
into the large ends to form the links, after 
the dead flower heads had first been pulled 
off ; they did not make such good chains as 
dandelion stalks, not being so flexible. 

THomas J. JEAKES. 


REGIsTeR OF BrrtHs oN Tower (9% 
S. vii. 329).—The register of births, marriages, 
and deaths for Allhallows, Barking, which is 
only a stone’s throw from Tower Hill, is 
complete from the year 1558, and it is pro- 
bable that your correspondent would find 
there the information he requires. 

Everard Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


D’AuverRGNE Famity (9 S. vii. 68, 117, 
176, 191, 251, 277, 332).—Your correspondent 
D. is a little hard on the gallant Vice-Admiral 
Philip d’Auvergne. Does not the following 
extract from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1792 
(vol. lxi. pt. i. p. 485), show a legal as dis- 
tinguished from a merely “assumed” con- 
nexion with the duchy of Bouillon ?— 

** Gazette Promotions :—Philip d’Auvergne, esq. 
captain in the royal navy, permitted to accept and 
enjoy for himself and the heirs male of his body 
the nomination and succession to the sovereignty of 
the duchy of Bouillon, in case of the death of the 
Hereditary Prince, only son of his Serene Highness 
the Reigning Duke, without issue male; to take, 
from henceforth, the title of Prince Successor to 
the said sovereignty, and to unite the arms of the 
duchy with his own, pursuant to a declaration of 
his said Serene Highness the Reigning Duke, dated 
June 25, 1791, whereby he transmits, at the desire, 
and with the express and formal consent of the 
nation, the sovereignty of his said duchy of Bouillon, 
in case of the death of the Prince his son without 
issue male, to the said Capt. Philip d’Auvergne 
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(whom he styles ‘son altesse Monseigneur Philip 
Auvergne, son Fils adopté’) and the heirs male 


of his body. 


There are numerous other references to this 


naval officer in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Artuur F. Rowe. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


Count Giuserre Peccnio (9 vi. 308, 


395; vii. 51, 191).—Referring to the very 
interesting note by Ibacvué at the last refer- 


ence, [I should like to know whether Ugo 


Foscolo and the Rev. H. F. Cary, the trans- 
lator of Dante, were acquainted. Cary lived 
at one time in Park Village, Regent’s Park, 
not far from Foscolo, and it is probable that 


the similarity of their tastes in literature 


may have brought them together. Ido not 
find any mention of their acquaintance in the 
rather meagre memoir of Cary by his son. 
The Italians seem to have resented Pecchio’s 
biographical sketch of Ugo Foscolo, but 1 do 
not know the reason. Jno. Hess. 


EXCAVATIONS NEAR CIRENCESTER (9" S. vii. 
327).—Mr. HuGues will probably obtain the 
information he requires by addressing a letter 
to Mr. William Flux, the senior partner of 
Flux, Thompson & Flux, solicitors, East 
India Avenue, E.C. Mr. Flux has for the 


last fifty years been the treasurer of the | 
Cirencester Society, which society has been | 
in existence for at least two hundred years, | 


and holds a dinner annually in London. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

AvuTHorS OF QuoTaTIONs WANTED 5. 

vi. 90).— 

And Judgment at the helm was set. 
From a pretty poem by G. P. R. James, called * The 
Voyage of Lite.’ do not know when it first 
appeared. I saw it in a volume of the old Penny 
Magazine. G. T. &. 
S. vii. 330.) 
We live in deeds not years. 

As a personal friend of many years’ standing of 
P. J. Bailey, more generally known as ** Festus’ 
Bailey, | have looked through the various editions 
of ‘ Festus,’ from the earliest to the latest, and | 
find that the quotation inquired for by H. J. b. C. 
is from that work, and verbally correct so far as 
the first four lines are concerned ; but the last line 
does not appear as a seyui/ur In any one of the six 
editions I possess. CAROLINE STEGGALL, 

Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings neverturled! 
‘James Lee’s Wife,’ vi. 14. 
Cc. C. B. 
Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident. 
From a sonnet by Archbishop Trench. It has no 
title, but is the second sonnet (p. 36) in the volume 
of Trench’s ‘ Poems Collected and Arranged Anew 
Macmillan, 1865). ADJI. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Col, 
lection of Pictures and Sculpturs at Apsl y Howse. 
London. By Evelyn Wellington. 2 vols, (Long. 

} mans & Uo.) 
From whatever point of view it is regarded, this 

| work is an honour to all concerned in its pro- 

; duction. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have seep 

in recent volumes the signature of the Du hess of 

Wellington to many inquiries concerning the artisti 

treasures at Apsley House must have been prepared 

for its appearance. It now comes forth in two 
sumptuous volumes, profusely illustrated with 
reproductions in photogravure of the principal oil 
paintings, and in an edition strictly limited to fogr 
hundred copies. In speaking of the work as ap 
honour to its producers We are using no words of 
empty compliment. It is such in almost every 
respect. If England may claim, as regards her art 

treasures, an equality with any country and 4 

supremacy over most, It is on the strength less of 

her great public galleries—though these have beep 
notably enriched of late—than of her private col. 
lections, the contents of which are priceless 

Amongst such the collection at Apsley House 

occupies a front place. This, with exemplary dili- 

gence and with remarkable erudition, the third 


| 


} duchess has catalogued, supplying to each item 


such information as is to be derived from Waagen 
Wornum, Hazlitt, Kugler, Cumberland, Passa. 
vant, and other authorities, English, Spanish, and 
German ; from original documents in the possession 
of her grace’s family, and from researches in Spain 
undertaken on her behalf. It is ditticult to speak 
in terms of praise too warm tor a service such as 
has been rendered to art, and we think with envy 
of the results that will be achieved when other 
private possessors are moved to emulation, and 
anything approaching a full catalogue raisonné of 
the great pictures in English galleries is obtained, 
to say nothing of reproductions of the principal 
treasures, such as are given in the present instance 
The basis of the Apsley House colle tion, apart 
trom the ancestral portraits, is found in the pictures 
captured in the baggage of Joseph Bonaparte after 
the rout of Vitoria. These formed part of the 
royal Spanish collections, and had been appro 
priated by Joseph, who was attempting to carry 
them into France when the fortunes ot war gave 
them into the hands of his pursuers and his all but 
captors. The most important among them had beea 
removed from or cut out of the frame-, and were 
in Joseph’s private carriage, which was captured 
by the 10th Hussars under Capt. Wyndham and 
the Marquess of Worcester after Joseph had 
hurriedly quitted it and ridden off on the horse 
one of his escort. Such plunder of conquered or 
invaded countries Was common enough in the post 
revolutionary French wars. Since that time a 
impression has prevailed that the pictures # 
Apsley House and Strathtieldsaye were, by a pro 
cess customary (and perhaps defensible) in wat, 


appropriated by the conqueror. This impression 
the duchess is at pains to remove, showing cor 
clusively that, though the charge that the duke 
regarded them as spoils of war was brought in the 
* Viage Artistico’ of Sefor Madrazo, it was base 
less. The first Duke of Wellington communicated 
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Wellesley, British Minister in Spain, with the 
Regency, requesting that some one in London 
might be commissioned to see and receive the 
pictures, and ultimately wrote a formal letter to 
Count Fernan Nunez, the Spanish Minister in Eng- 
land, to the same effect, receiving an answer that 
the monarch, touched with the delicacy of the 
roceeding, did not wish to deprive the duke of 
possessions obtained ** by means as just as they are 
honourable. 

Nothing approaching a complete or satisfac- 
tory catalogue of the Apsley House pictures has 
previously been made. ‘A Catalogue of the Prin- 
cipal Pictures found in Baggage of Joseph Bona- 
parte’ was ¢ ompiled by Mr. Seguier on their arrival 
in London. ‘This was inaccurate in important 


respects. Information was with difficulty obtained. | 


[he ascription to various painters was wrong, the 
well-known *‘ Water-Seller’ of Velasquez being 
assigned to M. A. Caravaggio. Many of the works 
were not identified. This list the duchess reprints 


with all its errors, adding only some marginal notes | 
and the numbers borne by the various pictures in | 


her own catalogue. In IS4l a MS. catalogue of the 
Wellington heirlooms was made. This also was 
incorrect. Lists of the pictures were issued in 
1833 by Messrs. Mitchell ot Bond Street and Clarke 
& Co. of the Strand. They occupied, however, no 
more than four pages each. Rough notes, of no 
special value, were made by the secretary to the 
second duke. Fortunately, the heirloom catalogue 
was trustworthy in the main. On this the present 
work is founded. Access has been had to various 
royal Spanish manuscript catalogues, and by means 
of these the great majority of the pictures have 
been identitied. To Major Martin Hume is ascribed 
this part of the research. He _ obtained per- 
mission to examine the palace archives, and suc- 
ceeded in unearthing catalogues the existence of 
which had been invariably and officially denied. 
An appropriate frontispiece to the work consists 
of a reproduction of a picture by John Massey 
Wright, presenting the rout at Vitoria and the 
capture of Joseph Bonaparte’s baggage, one of two 
pictures of incidents in the Peninsular War pur- 
chased by the third Duke of Wellington. 

The collection is richest in Dutch and Spanish 
pictures. Among the former is the famous picture 
by Peter de Hooch, or de Hooghe, called, when it 
was exhibited at the British Institution, * A Lady 
at her Toilette,’ but now renamed ‘ A Conversation.’ 
Jan Steen is scarcely to be seen at his best else- 
where ; and Van der Heyden, Wouvermans, Teniers, 
Claude Lorraine, and Ostade are well repre- 
sented. Among the half-dozen tine pictures by 
Velasquez which are reproduced is the superb 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ which was long, but 
erroneously, taken for a likeness of the painter 
himself. It is said to have once hung in the 
principal sa/on of the Prince of Asturias in the 
palace at Madrid. A companion picture, no less 
perfect in detail, which once hung in the same 
salon, is the portrait of Pope Innocent X. by the 
same artist. Another ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ by 
Murillo, which was exhibited in 1837 at the British 
Institution, was not among the Bonaparte prizes, 
but was purchased in London by the first duke in 
1838. The exquisite ‘Christ in the Garden’ of 
Correggio, held by some to be the masterpiece of 
that artist, is also reproduced. A mere enumera- 
tion of the treasures comprised in tie collection 


vain and again through his brother, Sir Henry would occupy more space than we are able to assign 


to reviews. In every case the size of the picture, 
its description, and its source (when known) are 
given, together with the dates and ee of exhi- 
bition, and particulars of prices realized at various 
sales. Among the works in the collection are twelve 
pictures presented to the first Duke of Wellington 
in ISI2 by the Intendant of Segovia on the part of 
the Spanish nation, together with others bought 
by the duke in Paris in 1817 and IS18. Some ditfi- 
culty has been experienced in the case of the 
Segovia pictures, only two of which have been 
identitied. Much interesting criticism is supplied 
from the Athenewn, and from Smith’s ‘Catalogue 
Raisonne,’ and extracts are given from the cata- 
logues of the Parisian sales in which some of the 
works were purchased, The portraits by Hoppner, 
two of which are reproduced, have much interest. 
In all typographical respects the work is excellent, 
the process pictures are admirable, and the binding 
in vellum and canvas, with the Wellington arms on 
the side, is tasteful. The catalogue must occupy a 
place in every well-chosen artistic library. 


Gierkes Political Theories of the Middle Ages. 
Translated by F. W. Maitland. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tuts book is a boon to all students of legal and 

political ideas. It is welcome on three grounds. 

1. The text of the section of the * Genossenschatt- 
recht’ here rendered into English forms the best, 
and indeed the only complete conspectus of the 
political literature of the Middle Ages. The sur- 
vey is rapid, and does not always take sufficient 
account of the minor controversies which were 
the occasion of the great majority of the treatises. 
It suffers a little from the German love for over- 
generalization; but for all that, and in spite of 
the difficulty of following at times the line of 
thought, it is the most valuable piece of writing 
that exists on the subject. It is a boon to have 
it in an English dress and admirably translated. 

2. The notes are the best guide that we know 
among the hitherto almost pathless wilderness of 
medieval political pamphleteering. Many of those 
who know the Middle Ages fairly well must be 
ignorant of the names even of some among the mass 
of writers cited by Dr. Gierke. Still more useful 
is it to have the references to their views on any 
particular notion in politics all gathered together. 
Ihe notes will be to the serious student the most 
valuable portion of the text, and a reference even 
to a few of the authorities will fill in with flesh 
and blood the somewhat dry bones of Dr. Gierke’s 
essay. Probably their very number will be a reve- 
lation to most readers, though a glance at the 
volumes ‘De Lite’ ought to carry conviction of 
the wealth of words, it not of thought, which the 
politico-ecclesiastical conflict evoked. 

3. The introduction is the most interesting as it 
is the most brilliant part of the book. Prof. Mait- 
land is at his very best in these pages. Its object 
is to illustrate the context rather than the text of 
the translated section, and to show the bearing of 
wlitical ideas on Korporations-l hve and rice versd, 

t is impossible to describe or even outline the 
course of the argument within the limits of this 
notice. But its wit, insight, and erudition ought 
to win for it many readers whom the subject does 
not attract. Yet the subject itself ought to 
attract. For the question debated is really this: 

What is the meaning of a social group? Is it 
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something more than the sum of its members? If 
80, ought it not to be called a person? Now this 
question, or the attempt to answer it, really in- 
volves the formation of a complete theory as to 
the relations of the individual to society; /.¢., it 
touches on one of the fundamenta! problems of 
theology, ethics, politics, philosophy, so far as they 
are to affect practice. More, however, we will not 
say here. The pages must be read and re-read, 
and they should attract a far wider public than the 
comparatively few students of scientitic jurispru- 
ence. 


*Woopcvts AND THE ILLUSTRATION oF Books,’ 
in the Edinburgh Review, is by one who has made a 
study of modern illustration, and is by no means 
satistied with the present condition of the art when 
contrasted with whet it was even a short time ago. 


He speaks of the “ execrable form of draughtsman. | 


ship evoked by the exigencies of the process-blo« 
We fully agree with his condemnation. Such things 


should be reserved for advertisements and fashion- | 
books. Weare in full sympathy with most of his | 


criticisms. No one has received praise who did 


not deserve it; but we do not by any means accept | 


the relative positions allotted to Rossetti and 
Millais. Is it quite fair to say “beside Millais 
Rossetti was a giant”: It should not be forgotten 


that we have much more of Millais’s work than | 


we have of that of Rossetti, and consequently we 
encounter more that is second and third rate. 
Sometimes, too, praise is given in the wrong place, 
as when ‘ Was it a Lie?’ (which appeared in the 
Cornhill) is spoken of as a “gupert picture.” In 
‘The Harley Papers’ we have sound and con- 


scientious labour. It is painfully dull; but this is | 


manifestly the fault cf his subject, not of the writer. 
Harley was never intended by nature for a poli- 
tician, and consequently could never throw his 
whole heart into the game with sufficient spirit to 
make his career interesting to any but his imme- 
diate contemporaries. Though he rose from cir- 
cumstances over which he had little control to a 
high place, his merits and shortcomings alike were 
those of a Government hack. As a collector of 
manuscripts and printed books he deserves, and 
will retain, our warmest regard, but in other lines 
we must class him with the men who have mis- 
taken their vocation. The paper on Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘ English Utilitarians’ deserves attention, 
especially as we fear the work is far too good and 
evenly balanced to be read as widely as it deserves. 
The review is one of the very best commentaries on a 
mode of thought which, narrow and unscientific as it 
was, led directly to many beneficent changes in the 
law, and indirectly to much of the social improve- 
ment of modern days. The estimate of Bentham is 
not a flattering one. Of the sage’s perfect honesty 
no fair man can now have any doubt, and that his 
practical ability was great it is unreasonable to call 
in question, but his power of abstract thought was 
small—perhaps even less than the writer himself 
realizes. He was never able to dissociate ideas 
from the environment in which they at the moment 
presented themselves to his understanding. The 
remarks on the younger Mill are just and kindly. 
The utilitarianism which he taught is so divergent 
from that of his predecessors that a careless reader 
who knew little of the ways of “‘ thinkers” might 
read many pages, and then close the book with 
the impression that Mill belonged to an opposite 
school of thought from that of which he was by far 


the widest-minded representative. The paper op 
Canada hardly comes within our province. We may 
say, however, that the historical portion—that jg, 
nearly the whole—is of great value. ‘M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Moralist and Artist,’ wil] repar 
perusal; but we wish the writer had put mor 
clearly the ideas he wishes to convey. 


Man for May opens with a description by Mp 
Henry Balfour of * Memorial Heads from the Ney 
Hebrides and Solomon Islands in the Pitt River 
Museum.’ That these strange and primitive designs 
involve an effort at portraiture is established by 
the realistic manner in which the deformity knowp 
as hare-lip is reproduced in Figures IL. and IL. 9 
the accompanying plate. Dr. Rudolf Herzog fur. 
nishes some curious speciniens of pre-Hellenic script 
found in the island of Cos. Prof. Franz Cumoy 
gives some observations on the ‘ Acts of St. Dasius. 
| which contain a recantation of views previously 
expressed as to the possibility in the fourth cep. 
tury of human sacrifice to the Roman deities. This 
paper is sent in by Dr. J. G. Frazer. Articles 
on * Relics from Chinese Tombs’ and on * Carved 
Doorposts from the West of Africa’ are conspicuous 
in an excellent number. 


We hear with much regret of the death on the 3rd 
inst., at St. Petersburg, aged fifty-two, after a short 
| illness, of Henry East Morgan, the grandson of 
| Stephen Morgan, of St. Petersburg. H. E. M. was 
a regular contributor of bright and interesting 
notes to these columms on a variety of subjects, 
mainly connected with Russia, for some years, 
The family have been prominent members of the 
British colony at St. Petersburg for the greater 
part of a century. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre. 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such odiion as he wishes to appear. When answer. 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Innes (‘‘D’Auvergne Family” ). — Please send 
address ; we may be in a position to communicate 
matter of interest. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher’- 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings.|Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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